Forest) the enclosures and plantations are of comparatively
modem origin. Unenclosed land is now chiefly to be seen about
Selsfield Common, which is part of the Forest of Worth, in the
neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells, and the great heaths of
Ashdown Forest in the neighbourhood of Crowborough. Fur-
ther east and along the Battle Ridge, though there are many
greens and small wastes, there are few large areas of true
common.
From this review it will be seen that the conmionland nearly
all occurs on the lightest sandy formations, particularly when
they run up to any elevation above sea level.    The Bagshot Beds
and some of the alluvial deposits derived from them, the pebbly
beds of the Lower Eocene, the Folkestone Sands, and the coarse
sands of the' Hythe Beds in the west, then the sandy beds of
the Lower Wealden series,  possess by far the greater part of
the unenclosed land.    In all these cases the soil has been too
light and open and too devoid of carbonate of lime to have been
. worth bringing under cultivation.      Before such land can  be
made fertile or even remunerative it must be chalked and clayed,
and even then it is often so exposed and elevated that it would
remain of little value.    At the other end of the scale there occur
a few commons and wastes on the London and Weald Clays,
where the soil is very heavy and wet.    There is much less common
on this type of land, because however expensive to work it would
produce crops of wheat  and  beans at times when corn  prices
were high, and, consequently, it has always been more subject
to enclosure.    The open chalk downs belong to another category;
in their case the soil is very thin and dry, the distances from
the homesteads are  generally great, so that they have largely
remained out of cultivation, though great areas were broken up
during the Napoleonic* wars.    They have, however, always been
of much value for sheep, and on the South Downs in particular
have always been an essential feature in the system carried on
in those districts-    The commons  and wastes  are  thus  almost
always on soils that are too light to be profitable under cultiva-
tion, especially are they too light for wheat and beans, formerly
the most profitable of crops.    Elevation is also always a factor,
light land above 3-400 feet generally has remained heath and
waste, whereas the stronger soils at that height are planted with
wood if they do not carry pasture.    On the free-working loams
which are normally under the plough, practically no  common
land exists; the opportunity of enclosing such land was always
taken at an early date.
Finally, a few commons occur on the heavy clays; great ele-
vation or some accident of proprietorship has alone kept these
unenclosed or implanted with timber. The temptation to enclose
has always been much greater for heavy than for light soils
in the days before the introduction of fertilisers, because the
former would long continue to yield some sort of a crop if
cultivated.
In Table VII. a number of analyses- of common and heath.
soils have been brought together; the first and largest group
are characterised by the abundance of coarse sand and the lack